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and likenesses are not those of Race or Language, but are those of re-
ligious and secular Culture.

Another illuminating discrepancy impinged on the writer's mind one
afternoon during the First World War when, as he was wandering
through the Victoria and Albert Museum in South Kensington, his eye
was caught by the bust of a girl in majolica in the naturalistic Modern
Western style, and his curiosity was moved to ascertain the provenance
and date of this attractive work of art. He was not surprised to find that a
work as beautiful as this had been made in Italy, but he was astonished
to discover that a work as modern as this had been made in the fourteenth
century of the Christian Era. This bust was a piece of material evidence
that, in the fourteenth century, Italy had already been living in the
Modern Age of Western history; but in the rest of Western Christen-
dom, with the possible exception of Flanders, the Modern Age had not
dawned before the close of the fifteenth century or even the opening of
the sixteenth. So Italy had been 'modern' already for perhaps as long as
two hundred years before the rest of Western Christendom had fol-
lowed suit to her; and this example proved that, within the bosom of one
and the same society, it was possible for different 'sections' (in the cgeo-
culturaP sense in which this word was used in the United States) to be
historically out of step with one another. People who were chronological
contemporaries might, in fact, be living side by side in two different
cultural epochs.

This inference from the modernity of a fourteenth-century Italian
bust was confirmed in the writer's mind when, some thirty years later,
at the end of the Second World War, he paid another visit to the same
museum in order to see on exhibition there the statues and other decora-
tions from the English King Henry VII's chapel at Westminster Abbey.
On this occasion he was able to appraise at close quarters the extent of
the cultural gulf between the still inviolate Medieval Western style of
the English work and the resurgent Hellenic style of the contemporary
work of the imported Italian master Torrigiani.1 This visual evidence of
the temporary cultural precocity of Northern and Central Italy in a Late
Medieval Age of Western history was one of the signals that drew the
writer's attention to the historical role of creative minorities.

Light can also be thrown on History by critical reactions to discre-
pancies that have merely been suspected without having been verified.
In September 1952 the writer could remember a day in March 1899
when his Mother was reading aloud to him Z. A. Ragozin's Chaldea2 in
The Story of the Nations series. Nineteenth-century Western Assyriolo-
gists and Egyptologists had been impressed by the length of their new
vista of past history, by comparison with the relative shortness of the
Biblical vista, much more forcibly than they had been impressed by the
shortness of the Biblical and archaeological vistas alike by comparison

1  This contrast has been noticed already in X. ix. 83.

2  Fifth edition: London 1896, Fisher Unwin. This volume was the prolegomena to
the same author's Assyria, which had already come into the present writer's hands
(see p. 18, above). A curiosity to explore the antecedents of Assyrian history had
moved him for the first time to spend his pocket-money on buying a learned work in
preference to a box of lead soldiers.